static water levels in the wells; flow records for major streams or rivers; precipitation records; and any reports by federal or state agencies on regional hydrogeological features.
Information on water resources is collected by many different agencies at all levels of government. At the federal level, the Department of the Interior's U.S. Geological Survey (USGS) acquires a large percentage of the nation's water data. The USGS maintains a national network for acquiring and cataloging data on the quality and quantity of surface and ground water. Data handling is facilitated with the National Water Data Exchange (NAWDEX). NAWDEX consists of member organizations which exchange information on various aspects of water. The NAWDEX system indexes all current data collection sites. The index includes types of data collected at each site, the dates the data were collected, and the agency that provided the information.
The USGS also maintains a massive data file called WATSTORE (National Water Data Storage and Retrieval System). WATSTORE is a series of crosslinked data files containing information on ground-water and surface-water quantity and quality. The Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) maintains a computer file of water-quality data known as STORET.
Water data files in state agencies generally are maintained by the state geological survey office or the state natural resources department. To date, few states maintain centralized, accessible datastorage files. Thus, many data (such as drilling logs of water wells) useful for evaluating subsurface geologic and hydrologic conditions, and which cover wide areas, are not readily available away from the particular state agency office.
Despite the federal and state data collection efforts, the existing geological and hydrological information usually provides only a general impression of the ground-water conditions at a site. The information is rarely complete enough to provide very specific or detailed descriptions of site conditions or predictions of the influence of activities, such as coal mining, on ground-water flow and quality.  In most situations, the compilation and interpretation of existing information on a site provide merely a basis for the design of a site-specific program of investigation. From such a site-specific study, the existing hydrological and geological conditions can be determined, and predictions of changes that may occur as a result of activities, such as coal mining, can then be developed.
A site investigation almost invariably requires geological test drilling in order to gain a better understanding of the subsurface geological conditions. Observation wells or piezometers are installed to monitor levels of ground water in the area and to provide for collection of ground-water samples for chemical analyses. Along with or prior to the program of geological drilling and installation of observation wells, existing water-supply wells are usually inventoried (i.e., information on their existence, depth, and usage is gathered) and, in some cases, the wells are sampled for water-quality analyses. Although numerous wells for domestic or agricultural use may exist in an area, detailed information on the geology and pumping interval forhe surface as acid runoff.aimed land may be less susceptible to salinization
